THE    GREAT   TUDORS
interpretation of Campion's conduct is certain and beyond
argument. The complete sincerity of his faith has never
been questioned even by those who are unable to share it.
We have his own letters, and it is evident from them that
he was not a man who took any natural interest at all in
secular politics or the quarrels of parties; had he lived in
some quiet time in which Conservatives and Liberals or
Whigs and Tories alternated in power, there can be little
doubt that he would not have troubled to put himself upon
either the one side or the other. The argument which com-
pelled him to act as he did ran thus.
Christ, he said, was God. And Christ taught not merely
that certain doctrines were true, but also that those truths
must be propagated. The Christian Faith was of its nature
missionary. It only remained then to decide whether the
Elizabethan Church was a part of the Catholic Church,
whether one who received the Sacraments according to its
rites did in truth receive valid Sacraments or not. The
story of Campion's own life was sufficient to show that
that was not a question to be answered lightly. He did not
answer it lightly, but he answered it in the end, and his
answer was negative. From that negative answer followed
the necessary consequence that then every risk must be
braved in order to introduce the valid Catholic Sacraments
into England.
The objector may be inclined to say that the issue was
not as simple as all that. There was the Papal Bull. The
concession that it was inoperative " rebus sic stantibus," was
little more than a concession that the enemy would not
attack until it suited him to do so, and the Government
were entitled to reply to it with a " thank you for nothing."
At the very time that Parsons and Campion were crossing to
England on. their peaceful mission, the Pope was sending
Nicholas Sanders to Ireland on a mission of war. There
was war between the Elizabethan Government and the
Catholic Church, it may be objected, and, however little
Campion might be responsible for that war, he could not
complain if he should happen to suffer in it.
Campion did not complain of his sufferings; he gloried
in them. It might be argued that Elizabeth and Cecil,
granted their primary sincerity, were justified in executing
Campion. He never troubled himself to argue that they
were not justified. All that he was concerned to do was to
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